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Selling At first thought it may seem a 
Refriverators waste of effort to try to sell 

wae electric refrigerators during the 
winter. While this may apply to city homes, with 
farms it is a different proposition. 


Most farmers employing ice refrigeration put up 
their ice during the winter, and once they have a good 
supply on hand they are not particularly good prospects 
for electric refrigerators. Although many farmers 
having plenty of the natural ice in their ice houses have 
been sold refrigerators, due to the many advantages of 
the latter, such sales are hard to make. 


The best time to sell electric refrigerators on farms 
is during the winter, before ice crops are put up. But 
it requires real salesmanship, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the benefits of electric refrigeration to make 
sales. If the salesman can convince his customer that 
it is not only easier but far more satisfactory to em- 
ploy electric refrigeration—and he should be able to do 
this if he is a good salesman—the farmer will not go 
to the trouble of putting up his ice, and, as a result, the 
sale is doubly sure, in the early spring if not during the 
winter months. 


Incidentally the electric refrigerator has proven itself 
beyond question as one of the most useful and bene- 
ficial appliances around the farm home. It pays for 
itself through the saving of food and through the bet- 
ter refrigeration it is able to accomplish as compared 
with the natural ice method. 
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-- Count °Em! 


HERE are sevenmillion 
farm families reading 
the twenty-two national 
magazines that carry Uni- 
versal Battery advertising. 
And this advertising to 
seven million people has 
built up a demand for 
Universal Farm Light Bat- 
teries that many dealers are 
“cashing in” on. 

How many of the seven 
million are in your territory? 
Send for our latest catalog 
No. 75F, and prices 
UNIVERSAL 
BATTERY COMPANY 


3414S. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Batteries for Every Purse and Purpose 


Automobile — Radio— Farm Light 
Parts for all makes of batteries — 
Shop Equipment 
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ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 








Straws in the Wind 
or 


The Trend in Agriculture 


By G. 


W. McCuENn 


Professor Agricultural Engineering, 
Ohio State University 


66 \ LONGSIDE a switch on 

the outskirts of a city is 

a deserted factory. The 
products made there ceased to ap- 
peal to the buyer, and the man- 
agers did not see fit to turn their 
factory to other uses. Along- 
side the highway is an abandoned 
farm, not because the soil was de- 
pleted beyond rebuilding, but be- 
cause the owner refused to change 
his production to a line that would 
sell. 

“There are businesses and farms 
everywhere that still are running, 
some at no profit and others at a 
small margin, because the operator 


will not meet new conditions, new 
demands. 
“The wise general of an army 


will vary his mode of action when 
he learns, by his secret service, 
that the enemy is aware of his 
plans and ready to meet his forces. 
The wise manager of a business 
will make readjustments to meet 
sales resistance, and a wise farmer 
will study to learn just what prod- 
ucts his particular farm, operated 
with such labor as he may obtain, 
can best produce at a profit. A 
change in freight rates or in the 
tariff, or in the growth of nearby 
cities; any one or more factor may 
make the old plan unprofitable or 
the new plan far more profitable 
than the old. We have passed out 
of the ox-cart age into a swift 
moving, quick changing age that 
calls for readjustments on many 
farms.” 

The above is quoted from a re- 
cent farm paper editorial. 


Just what are these readjust- 


From a paper presented at Annual 
Convention of the East Central Division 


of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion at Louisville, Kentucky. 
« 








ments to be? We are particularly 
interested at this time in those that 
will apply to the profitable ap- 
plication of electricity to agricul- 
ture,—profitable from the stand- 
point of both the Utility Com- 
panies and the Agricultural cus- 
tomer. 


Study the Tendencies 


I believe it would be well if we 
were to hastily study the ten- 
dencies in American agriculture, or 
more properly speaking, what has 
been the tendencies in the past so 
that by this past we may obtain a 
vision of what may be expected in 
the future. These data are for the 
whole of the United States, but in 
a general way quite applicable to 
our own section of the country. 

The land is the basis for our 
agricultural pursuits and it will be 
noted that the total number of 
farms has been gradually increased 
until now we have slightly more 
than 6,000,000 farms in the United 


States. If the data for the last 
decade were available, we, no 
doubt, would find that there is a 


decrease in the total number, show- 
ing that there is a consolidation of 
units under one management. It 
is impossible to discuss with any 
degree of accuracy the average 
total investment per farm due to 
fluctuations in land values at this 
time, however, it is safe to say the 
1920-30 section of the curve will 
be precipitous. The improved land 
acreage per capita and the average 
values of machinery per acre of im- 
proved land are interesting when 
we study these two in comparison 
with the population curves both 
urban and rural. The improved 
land acreage per capita curves re- 
veal the fact that the American 
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people are being fed from about 
the same area per capita that they 
were 70 years ago, or possibly not 
eating so much due to the fact that 
labor in all industries is not as 
arduous as it has been in the past, 
due to the greater use of ma- 
chinery. The most interesting 
curve of this group from the en- 
gineers’ viewpoint is the average 
value of machinery per acre of im- 
proved land. This curve, as is 
noted, did not begin to rise until 
about 1890. The last decade, 1910- 
1920, is abnormal due to war con- 
ditions, but nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that the 1920-30 period of 
this curve will parallel the popula- 
tion curve of the United States. 
The curves are becoming more di- 
vergent. More people must be fed 
by a lesser number of agricul- 
tural workers. The gap widens, 
but it is being bridged by the 
greater use of machinery as is 
clearly shown. Agriculture is fast 
becoming mechanized. It has dis- 
covered that when power is pron- 
erly applied to tasks it is profitable 
to use. The electrical industry is 
proud of the fact that more than 4 
electric H.P. is at the elbow of 
every industrial worker in the 
United States. It also has pos- 
sibilities in the potential agricul- 
tural load. The Marysville line 
has shown this in many respects. 


Small Power Unit Important 


Small power units have a very 
important place in the agriculture 
of today. There are great potenti- 
alities along this line. Ohio has 
448,000 H.P. primary horse-power 
in small gas engine units, Ken- 
tucky, 139,000 H.P., and West 
Virginia 51,000 H.P., totaling 838,- 
000 H.P. These could very easily 
be replaced by electric units if 
electric power were available. 

These facts have been men- 
tioned to place before us the pic- 
ture of agriculture as it is painted, 
using statistics without colors. 

The Marysville data are, we are 
told, a little above the average use 
that may be expected on rural 
lines. The reason for this is prob- 
ably due to the fact that these co- 
operators have the equipment 
which makes it possible for them 
to use a large amount of current. 
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The small use on the average rural 
lines in general may be due to a 
lack of equipment, for in many in- 
stances the rural customers had to 
finance the line extension and as 
a result of this they had little 
money left for the purchase of 
equipment. 


The First Recommendation 


We believe that where the f- 
nances of the customer are limited 
it is most logical to build up the 
load on the line by recommending 
the installation of equipment which 
will render a large amount of serv- 
ice per K. W. H. of current con- 
sumed and _ offer conveniences 
which the user has not before en- 
joyed. It has a certain psycho- 
logical effect upon the family, and 
the small current consumption 
paves the way for other and larger 
installations. The water supply 
system, to most of us, seems logical 
for the first installation, as the en- 
tire family greatly enjoys this con- 
venience. A small amount of elec- 
trical energy does a lot of pumping 
of water. 

Following very close on or with 
the installation of a water system, 
comes the sanitary plumbing of the 
home and the distribution of the 
water to the different barns of the 
farm if the water pumped is well 
water. 

The family washing can be done 
very cheaply and easily with_ the 
equipment now avail lable. Such 
equipment makes the heavy work 
of “Blue Monday” something to be 
looked forward to instead of being 
dreaded. The current consumption 
is somewhat greater than for water 
pumping, however, the service ren- 
dered offsets the cost many times. 
This again has a_ good effect 
psychologically. 


Refrigerator and Range 


There is an old saying that “The 
way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach,” and this holds true 
even today. Nothing appeals to a 
normal man more than to have the 
privilege of sitting down to a well 








prepared meal. This is quite pos- 
sible, especially in the summer, 
where the electric refrigerator and 
range are used. The refrigerator 
is not only psofitable to the farmer 
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from the standpoint of food pre- 
servation, but a profitable load for 
the Utility Company. Our data 
show an average eid consump- 
tion of 37.9 K. W. per month 
for a 7 cubic foot Ba ‘and 55.6 K. 
W. H. per month for the 9 cubic 
foot box. The average consump- 
tion for the eight boxes installed 
has been approximately 40 K. W. 
H. per month. 


Argument for Range 


Next to the refrigerator in the 
housewife’s choice is the electric 
range. The users claim that the 
outstanding features of a range are 
(1) Ease of operation—no time 
lost waiting for it to heat up be- 
fore cooking can be done; (2) It 
is ideal in the summer, "for the 
kitchen is easier to keep cool or 
is not overheated on a hot day; 
(3) Cleanliness, to some house- 
wives, is paramount; (4) The ac- 
curate temperature control makes 
cooking a pleasure; and (5) The 
automatic regulation makes it pos- 
sible for the housewife to be re- 
lieved from house-hold duties. es- 
pecially in preparation of the even- 
ing meal. The majority of the 
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users on the Marysville line use 
their ranges during the summer 
months only, due to the fact that 
it is necessary to heat the kitchen 
with the coal stove during the win- 
ter. The record shows that dur- 
ing the May to Ocober period, an 
average of 54.9 K. W. H. was con- 
sumed per month, and only 11.2 
K. W. H. during the October to 
May period. 

I shall only mention that on 
three of the farms at Marysville, 
power is playing a very important 
part in their farm program. 

Our experience with milking ma- 
chines was not as agreeable as we 
had hoped it would be, but we 
seem now to be on the road to 
success with the machines. It took 
some one who really understood the 
milking machine game to success- 
tully operate it. We found this,— 
that a salesman is not necessarily 
an engineer. He can sell goods, 
but when it comes to making them 
perform 100%, that is another 
story. I am offering this as a tip 
to any of vou who may have had 
some dismal experiences. 

In addition to the machines we 
had on the experimental line, a 
study was made by one of our 
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senior students of the milking ma- 
chines in Franklin County. Forty- 
one were studied. The average 
size herd was slightly over 19 
cows. The interesting fact is that 
only 7% of these users were not 
entirely satisfied. Thirty-two de- 
clared that they would not milk 
without a machine, ten said the 
production had been increased, 
four had a decrease in production, 
and 27 found the production to be 
the same as for hand milking. 
Fifty percent found that the quality 
of the milk had been increased and 
others found it to be no better or 
worse. This, of course, reflected 
on the individual operating the ma- 
chine, and his idea of cleanliness. 
There were other interesting facts 
revealed, but the chief one of in- 
terest to Utility Companies is that 
all declared the machine was most 
satisfactory when operated by elec- 
tricity. The average milking ma- 
chine will consume about 2 K. W. 
H. per cow per month. In ad- 
dition to the milking machine 
where herds of 12 to 20 cows are 
milked, the dairy refrigerator and 
milk aerator and cooling system 
have an important place, for with 
these two units it is possible to 
produce a very high grade of milk. 
Our data on dairy refrigeration is 
not complete enough at this time to 
be submitted. 


Seasonal Lo2ds 


I have not mentioned several 
seasonal loads like the incubator 
and the brooding of chicks, water 
heating, and other uses. We are, 
I am sure, now most interested in 
the data and charts relative to the 
total kilowatts consumption of the 
line and its seasonal fluctuation. 

The K. W. H. consumption has 
been steadily increasing for the 
past three years. The year 1926-27 
clearly indicates that as the equip- 
ment was added, the consumption 
increased. The 1927-1928 figures 
are indicative of a line which is 
not supervised, for, from Decem- 
ber to May we were without a man 
to look after the work. This clear- 
ly shows that a rural service man 
has a legitimate place in the Rural 
Electrification program. The 1928- 
1929 follows the general contour 
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of the previous year, but wel 
above it. It is interesting to not 
the same general peaks and valley; 
exist in the two years, 1927-19} 
and 1928-1929. The reason for the 
general increase in the last year 
is due to the fact that more equip. 
ment was added during this year, 
such as refrigerators and ranges, 


Distribution of Farm Load 


No doubt it would be of interes 
to know what the distribution of 
the load on the different farms is 
The major portion of the current 
is consumed by lights and cor 
veniences. The next greatest users 
of current are the range, the motor 
and the refrigerator. As previous- 
ly mentioned, the water systems 
are the smallest consumers of cur- 
rent, yet they give the greatest re- 
turn to the customers per K. W. 
H. when measured in terms of 
convenience and time saved. There 
is a tendency toward a balance oi 
the seasonal peaks and valleys oi 
the year. A greater use of motors 
in the fall and winter would bring 
this about, and with the popularity 
of the small hammer mills, and the 
ensilage cutter driven by 3 and 5 
H.P. motors, this, no doubt, will 
soon balance the consumption of 
this season against the spring and 
summer period. 

The line and transformer losses 
of this line are about what may be 
expected from a well balanced t- 
stallation of equipment and trans 
formers. For those who may have 
forgotten the kind of construction 
that was used on the Marysville 
line, it might be well to repeat 
those data. The current is carried 
zt 6,600 volts on a single phase line 
costing complete $8,024 for 59 
miles. It is interesting to note that 
the losses vary from 33.8% 
March 1928, which is the valley 0 
consumption on the line, to 17.1% 
in April 1929. This may be par- 
tially due to the fact that six 0 
the transformers were reduced i 
size, thus lessening the standby 
losses. 











If we may be guided by the 
number of groups of farmers Comfr 
ing in with definite questions rela 
tive to policies for rural line ex 
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tensions as a criterion to judge by, 
we believe that rates and policies 
as applied to rural extension are 


most important questions and 
should be given due consideration. 
It is realized that dangerous 


ground is being approached when 
the question of rates and policies is 
precipitated into a discussion. 
However, it may be said, college 
professors rush in where angels 
would fear to tread. Not having 
the form and make-up of angels, 
we have taken the liberty to apply 
some different company rates and 
policies to the data we now have 
on the Marysville line. We would 
like to have had a greater number 
of rates for this study, but for 
some reason or another they were 
not forthcoming. However, we be- 
lieve that we have a sufficient num- 
ber to point the way. 

The monthly consumption data 
of the line as a whole were taken 
and the seven different rates ap- 
plied. In addition to this, the data 
for the two largest customers and 
the two smallest customers were 
also taken, and the different rates 
applied to them. It reveals some 
interesting facts. 


How Chart Data is Arranged 


For the sake of uniformity and 
ease of study, the data on the 
accompanying chart have been ar- 
ranged so that the three distinct 
rates and policies are grouped to- 
gether. (1) Where the company 
fnances the line entirely, (2) 
Where the company and farmer 
jointly finance the line, (3) Where 
the farmer finances the line en- 
tirely. In case one, where the com- 
pany finances the line entirely, the 
average rate charged, as indicated 
by the chart, for the average of all 
consumers, calculated on monthly 
consumption would be 10.36 cents 
per K. W. H. In case two, where 
the company and farmer jointly fi- 
nance, the consumer would appar- 
ently pay 8.01 cents per K. W. H., 
while in addition an interest charge 
of 1.245 cents should be added. 
making a total charge of 9.26 
cents per K. W. H. In case three, 
where the farmer contributes the 
entire cost of line extension, he 
would annarently pay 6.20 cents 















per K. W. H., but in addition an 
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interest charge of 2.74 cents per 
K. W. H. should be made, making 
a total cost of 8.94 cents per K. W. 
H. Here we have a variation of 
only 1.42 cents per K. W. H. 

Small Variation in Ditterent 

Rates 

Let us pause here to make an 
observation. The majority of the 
members of the Rural Service 
Committee are actively engaged in 
the operating of Public Utility 
properties and on various occasions, 
when asked by farmers to re- 
concile the wide variation in rates 
charged by utilities companies in 
the East Central Division of the 
National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, have responded by saying, 
“While various schedules of differ- 
ent companies bear no resemblance, 
the average net rate charged by 
the various companies in this di- 
vision would not show a_ wide 
variation.” No data have been 
available to prove this statement, 
so the committee as individuals 
asked me to compile these data. 
Some disappointment was evi- 
denced by the members of the com- 
mittee of these results, but after 
some study it was observed that 
there was less variation in the cor- 
rected figures of the different com- 
panies, as applied to the average 
Marysville data, than exists be- 
tween the net rate of the large 
consumers and the net rate of the 
small consumers on the experimen- 
tal line which is served by the 


same company under the same 
schedule. 

In the prepartion of these 
figures two* types of customers 
were kept in mind, (1) The small 
consumer, (2) The large con- 


sumer, who is generally a progres- 
sive farmer interested in doing his 
work most expeditiously. Take 
for example the average of the two 
largest consumers, which is 2,612% 
K. W. H. per annum. If the rates 
were applied to these data (calcula- 
tion based on monthly consump- 
tion) it is seen that all of the rates 
approach a degree of uniformity 
ranging from 5.57c. per K. W. H 
to 6.34c. per K. W. H., or a varia- 
tion of only .77 cents per K. W. 


On the other hand, if the two 
(Continued on page S 14) 
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Getting Publicity 


A. A. SHIELDS 


ANY central stations, dealers 
M and contractors do not real- 

ize that local newspapers 
are willing to print more legitimate 
news about electricity on the farm 
than now reaches the public eye. 

There’s lot of stuff that local 
electrical men could supply and 
that the home newspaper would be 
glad to get. And it isn’t all big 
first-page stuff, either. Today the 
country correspondent includes in 
her weekly letter to the paper at 
the county seat, such items as: 

C. E. Trost and L. L. Tindad have 
installed electric refrigeration in thcir 
homes. No more tracking over floors 
to fill the icebox, no more anxious 
hours on a hot day when the iceman 
fails to appear, just touch a button and 
everything is cooled just right. 

No, that item does not mention 
the power company that supplies 
the current. But it will mean that 
any number of people in the 


neighborhood will eventually in- 
quire of the Trosts and the Tin- 


dalls how it works. The electric 
light company will benefit in the 
long run. 


How to Judge News 


What is real news? How can 
the company, the dealer or the con- 
tractor, not having a regular pub- 
licity man, get it into the paper? 

First of all, news is not a “puff” 
for the electrical concern. Nor is 
the idea to put something over on 
the newspaper and get into the 
reading columns something that 
should go into paid advertising. 
The Chicago Daily News makes 
that plain in a booklet it published 
on this subject. This booklet 
serves as a guide for many news- 
papers throughout the countrv be- 
cause it has been widely distri- 
buted and has been commented 
upon in trade papers read by 
editors and publishers. 

“It deals with a business enter- 
prise, but it is news. The busi- 
ness concern is doing something 
that. in the oninion of the editors 
of the Daily News is of interest to 
the reading public. 


“It has not been published else- 
where. It is timely. It carries no 
cleverly hidden sales message.” 

Here are some classes of news 
that most papers will print. about 
electricity on the farm. Even if 
the local papers have assigned a 
reporter to visit your offices regu- 
larly there may be some tips in 
this list as to what he will likely 
regard as news: 

New power lines to be built, or 
other development projects. 

Progress revealed by annual re- 
ports, especially if they show a con- 
dition in which the community may 
take local pride. 


Smaller Papers Easy to Reach 


Some smaller papers will use 
news of installations, wiring, re- 
frigeration, etc., as they desire to 
get as many local names into the 
paper as possible. In a small com- 
munity this is really a matter of 
interest to the paper’s subscribers. 

Announcements of demonstra- 
tions before farmers’ _ institute 
meetings, farm bureau gatherings, 
women’s organizations and _ the 
like, make real news; also addi- 
tions to plants and purchase of 
new equipment. 

Attendance of officials or firm 
members at sectional, state or na- 
tional conventions of electrical 
men, and especially if a local man 
is to take an active part in the con- 
vention, is worthy of notice. If 
somebody from the firm is to talk 
on farm electricity and it shows 
the firm as a leader, let the paper 
know about that. If the talk is 
to portray the community as one 
of the best developed so far as 
rural lighting is concerned, the 
paper will be glad to print in de- 
tail that portion of the address. 

These do not include the “fea- 
ture” articles or stories which re- 
porters like to dig up for them- 
selves. A feature story is one that 
does not have the element of rush 
news in it. It can be run next 
week just as well as today, An 
example of a feature story is one 
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that one of the leading national 
magazines ran several years ago 
on “Electricity to End Farm 
Drudgery.” 
Feature Story Effective 

Feature stories are generally 
good publicity for farm electricity 
interests because they hold the at- 
tention of many readers through 
their human interest. This human 
interest quality is shown by an ar- 
ticle that Frank Ridgeway wrote 
for the Chicago Tribune about 
electricity on the farm of the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Northern 


Illinois. He uses imagination and 
gets your attention by striking 
phrases : 


“The electric motor may move 
the pot of gold to the country end 
of the rainbow.” 

“a cow’s beauty parlor on a 
farm...—all for the sake of 
producing clean wholesome milk 
with a low bacterial count.” 

“Bright lights that lured men 
into the city are being turned on 
in the country to lure them back 
to the farm.” 

“Visiting farmers of the old 
school see how lazy a man can be 
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turn a 
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FARMWIFE WILL SOOR 
BE RELIEVES OF DOING 
MAN'S WORK IN WINTER 
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Here Are Typical Items Which Help Sell Rural Electrification 
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around a modernly equipped dairy 
barn.” 

“The electrocution of flies and 
other insects is accompanied by the 
characteristic sizzling sing-sing 
noise—it’s music to the calf’s ears.” 

Yes, the newspapers like to 
know about the odd and the un- 
usual. I have seen the news of a 
meeting by the rural service com- 
mittee of a state association given 
over almost entirely to a descrip- 
tion of the “electric fly swatter” 
which caught the imagination of 
the reporter. And when a reporter 
discovered that a rancher near San 


Antonio, Tex., had “electrified 
every department of his ranch 
from branding irons to cooling 


drinks,” it had enough human in- 
terest for the Associated Press to 
pick up a three-paragraph story 
and wire it to papers all over the 
United States and Canada. 

In all classes of news the elec- 
trical concern should try to an- 
swer the traditional reporter’s ques- 
tions : 

“Who? What? Why? Where? 
When?” 

If a reporter does not visit you 
regularly, there are three ways to 
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get the news about electricity on 
the farm into the paper. You can 
write it out and mail it ip. Write 
it on the typewriter if you can, but 
pencil or pen will do. Write only 
on one side of the paper. Leave 
plenty of space between the lines 
for corrections to be made in case 
it can be used with only a few 
changes. Don’t worry about fine 
writing: the paper will fix it up. 
What it wants from you are facts, 
figures, names, places, dates—in- 
formation. Don’t bother trying to 
write a headline; they'll take care 
of that, too, in the newspaper 
office. Write plainly. Print out 
names and initials. Sign your 
name and address and give your 
telephone number; the paper may 
want to call you up to ask you 
something more. 

If you telephone it in, first get 
your information ready so that you 
can save time and confusion. Jot 
the facts and names down on paper 
so that you can give the informa- 
tion quickly. 

Ask for the “Local News De- 
partment.” Spell out all names. 
They will expect that to be done. 
Show your helpfulness by doing 
it before they ask you. Just after 
you pronounce a_ name the first 
time spell it out. It'll make a good 
impression. 

In this case also, give the re- 
porter your name at once—identify 
yourself before you start to give 
the item. Before hanging up give 
your number. He may want to 
verify something in his notes or 
get additional information sug- 
gested by the city editor. 

If you write or telephone, the 
newspaper will know whether it is 
desirable for a reporter to see you 
or not. That’s the business of the 
editors and they’re not overlook- 
ing any bets. 

Don’t forget that there are like- 
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ly to be local correspondents send- 
ing news from your town to other 


papers in your territory. If they 
are not working on the local papers 
keep them posted; they'll be glad 
to get news from you. 

Never send the same item, writ- 
ten the same way to two competing 
papers. 

Don’t expect to have a perfect 
batting average and have every- 
thing used that you suggest, es- 
pecially if it is on the thin line be- 
tween advertising and news. Be- 
sides, you ought to have some news 
in your advertising anyway. Put 
some of it there. Developing your 
“nose for news” will make you a 
better advertiser of electricity on 
the farm. 

Don’t make complaints about 
trifling errors in stories that con- 
cern you; friendly relations with 
newspaper men and women are 
more important. 

Some good suggestions about 
how to treat reporters was given 
by H. S. McCauly, in his book, 
“Getting Your Name in Print.” 

“Take them as they are and 
play their game. Give them what 
information they want and let them 
handle it as they please. Treat 
reporters as guests. See them 
ahead of other callers whenever 


possible. But don’t fawn upon 
them.” 

Still another who stresed the 
value of cordial relations with 


newspaper men and women was 
Don “Goss, in National Real Estate 
Journal : 

“Of first importance is the mat- 
ter of establishing confidence be- 
tween yourself and the newspaper 
man. Always ‘come clean.’ Go 
further with the newspaper man 
than just the activities in which 
you alone are concerned. Give 
him tips on all the news that you 














“Many central stations, 


the public eye. 


print.” 





dealers and contractors do not 
realize that local newspapers are willing to print more 
legitimate news about electricity on the farm than now reaches 
There’s lots of stuff that local electrical men 
could supply and that the home newspaper would be glad to 
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Rate Schedules 


Farm Line Financing 
in Missouri 


HE past two years in Mis- 
souri have witnessed an hon- 
est effort on the part of electric 
utility companies, operating there, 
to develop farm rate schedules and 
line financing policies which would 
be satisfactory to the customers as 
well as profit making for the com- 
pany adopting them. Much mis- 
understanding has been caused in 
the rural districts of the state be- 
cause of the variety of methods 
used in making farm extensions. 
Not only has this been true be- 
tween companies operating near 
each other, but it has been the case 
within companies themselves where 
additions to line extensions have 
been made. 
The rapid growth for electricity 
on the farm has necessitated spe- 
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Operating in Missouri 


Light 
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kVA Transformer 
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Gal attention to policies for hand- 
hng that business. Uses of elec- 
tricity on the farm have devel- 
oped much in the same way as have 
uses of electricity in the town 
home. The difference being that 
farm people have been quicker to 
take up quantity use of electricity 
because they had so many more 
places to apply it. 

It is known that the success of 
rural electrification depends on 
quantity use of electric energy. 
Quantity use of any product must 
be accompanied by an understand- 
ing of the cost and the value of 
that product to the individual. 
Many Missouri companies now 
have separate contracts for their 
rural customers. These contracts 
are designed so that the farmer 


| Four Typical Rural Rate Schedules 


Heat & Power from a 


METHODS OF FINANCING LINES: 


1. Company pays all cost of line. 
2. Company pays toward eacb 
customer connected. 
° — will pay 3) times 
© gross revenue toward 


° Company pays all cost of line, 
Minimum bill. . 
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can understand them, and he can 
explain to his neighbor why bills 
are “high” or “low” and just what 
his company is under contract to 
do for him. 

Attached are four typical rate 
schedules operating in Missouri for 
the farm connected to a 3 KVA 
transformer and using energy for 
lights, heat, and small power. In 
reading this chart, the vertical 
lines correspond to kilowatt hours 
used per month. The _ horizontal 
lines correspond to total cost of 
the energy and service used. Any 
point on the curve lines indicates 
a monthly billing (straight to the 
left) for a corresponding kilowatt- 
hour consumption (directly below 
that point). For instance, the 
point on curve No. 1 indicated by 
thie arrow shows that the monthly 
billing (on the left margin) is for 
150 kilowatthours (shown below) 
used per month. 





A Frost-Proof Pump 
House 
By Date R. Van Horn 


HERE is always danger of 
water pumps freezing where 
no artificial heat is provided. To 
awoid this danger the concrete block 
avoid this danger the concrete block 
pump house described below has 
been designed. 
The compactness of the motor- 
driven pump permits its housing 
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Plan of Pumphouse Showing Over-all 
Dimensions 


in a small building. This building 
should offer insulation to insure 
immuneness against frigid weather. 
The cell block type of house shown 
is therefore ideal, since it can be 
erected without expensive labor, 
the materials cost little and only 
a window and door are needed. 
Setting upon a 6-inch wall foun- 
dation, the block walls are 6 feet 
wide and long and rise 6 feet high 
above the foundation. The top 
layer carries bolts which hold 
down the plates, that in turn carry 
the rafters. The roof is sheathed 


and covered with composition roof- 
ing. 

It might be said in passing that 
the level inside the house has been 
lowered 2 feet to take some ad- 
vantage of earth warmth, and if 

(Continued on page S 24) 





Here’s the Pumphouse Upon Completion 
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Reducing Servicing Costs 


By Witits PARKER 


IFTY cents a year per unit 
Ff installed is the average serv- 

ice cost on all of the farm 
lighting plants sold and distributed 
by C. H. Parker and Sors, Den- 
ver, Colo., according to H. H. 
Parker. The firm has been selling 
and installing farm lighting plants 
for sixteen years and represents 
the manufacturer thereof in several 
states of the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

The figure seemed to us to be 
unusually low, so we questioned 
Mr. Parker relative to methods of 
keeping service costs down and his 
replies disclosed some novel plans. 

“Possibilities of frequent serv- 
ice calls may be reduced right in 
the dealer’s own shop,” Mr. 
Parker explained. “Owing to the 
fact that we install plants in un- 
usual and sometimes almost inac- 
cessible places, and at points of 
considerable distance from a serv- 
ice and sales point, we do every- 
thing we can toward insuring the 
successful functioning of the plant 
before it leaves our shop. 


Proper Testing Before 
Installation 


“The units have been _thor- 
oughly tested by the manufacturer 
before they are shipped. When 
they leave the manufacturer’s 
hands they are in perfect condition 
and should function perfectly when 
set up in a customer’s home. But, 
we are not content with this, for 
it is quite possible that in trans- 
porting from the manufacturer to 
us, something might have hap- 
pened—a screw become loose, for 
example. So, we run the plant 
from 4 to 6 hours in our shops to 
be certain that all ‘bugs’ have been 
removed. 

_“In our territory we have a con- 
siderable variance in _ altitudes. 
Here in Denver, we are approxim- 
ately 5,200 feet above sea level. 
We have many installations at 11,- 
000 and 12,000 feet. A plant that 
operates perfectly at sea level may 
not work well at higher elevations, 


« 


particularly elevations above 4,000 
feet. Hence, we have gone to the 
trouble of preparing charts show- 
ing exactly the operation of a plant 
at elevations of 200 foot intervals. 
That is, we placed a unit on a 
truck and transported it from Den- 
ver to an elevation of 12,000 feet, 
stopping every 200 feet in altitude 
to observe just how the plant 
worked. From this experiment we 
determined the proper size aper- 
ture for the entrance of air and, 
when we get an order from any 
place in the mountain region, we 
drill the hole the proper size. 

“Thus, when the plant leaves our 
establishment, it is in perfect con- 
dition, and all that it requires after 
being set up, is oil and gas to en- 
able it to function as it should. 
Since it is in this condition, the 
possibilities of someone, who is un- 
acquainted with the plant, tamper- 
ing with it and getting it out of 
condition are remote and this, of 
course, reduces the possibilities of 
service calls early in the unit’s his- 
tory.” 

Because of the large territory 
covered by the company, another 
method of reducing service costs is 
that of establishing an adequate or- 
ganization throughout the region 
to handle any service calls that 
may come in. 


No Sales in Isolated Locations 


“We prefer not to sell a lighting 
plant in a region where we do not 
have an adequate service station.” 
Mr. Parker explained. “We want 
to be so organized that we can 
give a customer service within 
four hours of receipt of the call. 
That means that we must, before 
attempting to sell in the region. 
discover an intelligent, active per- 
son to represent us, then thor- 
oughly train him in the service 
angle of the work, which means 
bringing him into Denver and 
schooling him for a few weeks. 
By having our service men spotted 
all over the region—we have about 
70 representatives—the cost of 
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reaching a customer and getting 
his plant running again, is greatly 
reduced. 

“Another important feature that 
tends to reduce service costs, is 
selling a man the kind and size of 
a plant that fits his purpose. In 
some instances automatic plants 
are suitable while in others the 
storage battery plants are to be 
preferred. If the plant fits the 
needs, is not overloaded—well, it 
is quite evident that there will be 
less cause for dissatisfaction. Dis- 
satisfaction often breeds service 
calls in as much as the owner be- 
comes impatient with the opera- 
tion of the plant and his endeavors 
to improve it and calls a service 
man, whereas were he not im- 
patient, he ‘might adjust it himself. 

“We are, in most cases, partial 
to the storage battery types of 
plants because the customer may 
continue to have light and power 
for a few days even though the 
generating plant is needing service. 


Reducing Cost of Service Call 


This naturally reduces the num- 
ber of cases wherein we are called 
out at inconvenient times to service 
a plant, and this likewise reduces 
the cost of the service call, for the 
service man may visit the custo- 
mer when he, the service man, hap- 
pens to be in the neighborhood on 
another errand. Also, it frequent- 
ly happens that the customer will 
be able to find out what is wrong, 
if he has plenty of time to do so, 
and repair it himself. This is evi- 
dent from the frequency with 
which service calls are cancelled. 

“It behooves us to eliminate as 
far as possible when the sale is 
made and the plant installed, the 
chances of service calls, because it 
is our policy, in most cases, to 
give the service gratis regardless 
of the guarantee period, for it is 
our best advertisement. We must 
admit, however, that service calls 
are inconvenient, sometimes. As 
an example: Last winter I re- 
ceived a call from a _ customer 
about 20 miles from Denver to 
come immediately. It was at night 
and a snow storm in progress— 
almost of blizzard proportions. I 
endeavored to delay the customer 
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until the following day, but he in- 
sisted. After arriving at the home, 
I didn’t blame the customer, for a 
new arrival in the family was ex- 
pected momentarily.” 


Straws in Wind 
(Continued from page S 7) 
lowest consumers were charged for 
their current at the prevailing rates 
as applied to the above, the range 
is from 14.32c. per K. W. H., to 
20.58c. per K. W. H. or a varia- 
tion of 6.32c. per K. W. H. It is 
quite evident that these customers 
are paying a penalty, greater in 
one case than the other, for being 
small users. The farmer, then, 
should be sold on the fact that in 
order to obtain the greatest ad- 
vantage of the existing rates 

offered, he must use current. 

The outstanding fact which this 
chart reveals is that if a farmer 
is required to put all his spare cash 
into a line extension, he will not 
be able to finance much equipment 
of the power type. Therefore, it 
seems most logical from the stand- 
point of both Utility Company and 
the consumer that consideration be 
given to the question of a uniform 
policy relative to rural line ex- 
tensions. Your committee thinks 
this possible. 

“Straws in the wind'’—the trend 
in agriculture—more power ma- 
chinery in agriculture—the farmers 
awake—these are signs of the 
promise. The farmer wants a uni- 
form rural extension policy. We 
believe that such a policy will 
transform the ox-cart into an air- 
plane. 








Many Arizona Farmers to Get 
Electric Service 


At a cost of $1,200,000 the Salt 
River Valley electrification sys- 
tem in Arizona is nearing com- 
pletion, bringing electricity to 
all the 7,000 farms in the proj- 
ect, of which 50 per cent have 
already subscribed for the serv- 
ice. One large unit is operating 
and power was to be ready for 
farms and ranches of the entire 
Salt River project by the first of 
June. Completion of electrifica- 
tion will require more than 40 
miles of poles and several thou- 
sand miles of wire. 
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ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


The Selling Problem 


By J. C. Matruieu.* 


“HE selling problem of rural 
lines has been discussed for 
the past ten years and it is 

still with us. 

There are three distinct selling 

problems each one requiring a so- 
lution of its own, namely: 


Ist—Selling the utility service, 
or rural lines. 
2nd—Merchandising to rural 


customers. 

3rd—Selling the use of mer- 
chandise after the equipment has 
been purchased. 

The problem of selling rural 
lines begins with the utility man- 
agement. It is useless to try to 
build up a rural sales organization 
if only half-hearted support is re- 
ceived from the management. 
Every utility manager who is 
serving, or thinking of serving 
this outlet for electric service, is 
asking himself, “Can rural service 
be made to pay a sufficient re- 
turn?” Most of the executives 
believe that it can, but it will re- 
quire considerable effort to edu- 
cate the farmer to the full benefits 
of electric service. 


Rural Demand for Electric Ser- 
vice to Increase 


Electric service is one of the in- 
fluencing components that has con- 
tributed largely to the increased 
standard of living of this nation; 
is so imoortant that it seems that 
the rural communities will demand 
it by necessity of keeping abreast 
with national progress. 

The hamlets are interested in 
electric service to rural communi- 
ties inasmuch as their chances for 
service depend largely on how ex- 
tensively the rural territory about 
them is developed, and their ex- 
istence depends upon the pros- 
perity of the neighborhood. 

*Of Dayton Power & Light Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. Abstract of paper _pre- 
sented before East Central Div., E. 
A., Louisville, Ky., May 9, 1929. 
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Now the Electric Utility cannot 
render this service at an ultimate 
loss, but the utilities are con- 
fronted with a public service prob- 
lem that must evolve ways and 
means to meet the situation that 
will ultimately prove of mutual 
benefit. It should be borne in 
mind that the farmer today is liv- 
ing in an atmosphere of relief 
whether it is in the form of an 
agricultural bill or what not, and 
together, with an increased stand- 
ard of living, is making our prob- 
lem more difficult. 

From the information that your 
committee has been able to gather. 
any plant that requires the least 
cash outlay by the consumer, is 
granting greatest returns, but not 
always results to the utility’s com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Rural Sales Department Should 
Be Set Up As Individual Unit 


Having adopted a definite and 
reliable policy, a Rural Sales De- 
partment should be set up as an 
individual unit. The personnel 
should consist of a real salesman 
or salesmen. Each salesman should 
have a definite territory to work, 
to the end that he may intelligently 
study the conditions in his par- 
ticular district with reference to 
line locations and farm needs. He 
must understand the farmer and 
his problems and be in sympathy 
with them. The company should 
furnish him with data pertaining 
to standards and costs of line con- 
struction, and I am in favor of 
the unit plan, whereby an estimate 
can be given in the field. He 
should have at his command in- 
formation that is being dissemi- 
nated by manufacturers, colleges, 
experimental lines, etc., and he 
should be backed by a suitable 
farm rate. The farm presents a 
combination, residential and indus- 
trial use, and is in a class by itself, 
and it would seem self-evident that 
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the rate, to be workable, may be 
different from the accustomed 
rates existing in municipalities 
which we agree are classified, to 
meet existing requirements. The 
rates should be such that they in- 
clude both light and small power 
through one meter. A _ promo- 
tional rate of this nature is im- 
perative for extensive develop- 
ment. 


Inadequacy a Fault 


The standard of wiring in rural 
sections to date has been decidedly 
inferior, not particularly from the 
standpoint of mechanics, but the 
inadequacy. Much the same con- 
ditions are found in rural wiring 
today as were in the earlier days 
of the city development which 
necessitated additional convenient 
outlets, campaigns, etc. It is the 
duty of the rural salesmen to edu- 
cate the wiremen, serving this new 
class of business, to install service 
entrances of not less than 60 am- 
pere capacity, as well as an ade- 
quate wiring job. Too many sales 
of load building apparatus may be 
ruined because of the additional 
cost necessary in making service 
entrance changes. 

Most rural inhabitants have had 
little to do with electrical wiring, 
and are not capable of passing on 
the correctness of standards and 


methods adopted by many elec- 
tricians serving rural districts. 
Therefore, too much attention 


cannot be given by the rural sales- 
men to the end that the farmer re- 
ceives that which he should justly 
have. Assurance should be given 
the farmer that the work is being 
done by competent hands. Al- 
though the prevailing tendency 
again has been to extract the cash 
from the customer, the same liberal 
policy could rightly be extended, 
when justified, as in the “old 
house” wiring campaigns. It is 
well to remember that the desire 
to use the service is almost uni- 
versal at present but the ready 
cash is not always available. 


Regarding Rural Merchandising 


Farm lines having been estab- 
lished, the next problem is rural 
merchandising. With this is in- 
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volved rural education on the uses 
of electric farm equipment. It 
must be remembered that it is only 
recently that electric driven farm 
machinery has been on the market, 
and it is a comparatively new 
source of power, and its possi- 
bilities are little understood by the 
farmer. 

An equipment survey was made 
through a questionnaire to farm- 
ers, asking them what uses of 
electric service had been most suc- 
cessful to them. The tabulation of 
results in that particular section 
showed the desirability of pushing 
the sale of feed grinders, silo fill- 
ers, refrigerators and ranges. 


Profitable Sales Efforts 


Another study disclosed that 
sales effort should be expended on 
refrigeration, water heating and 
cooking, if the desired results are 
to be achieved. These devices, 
when sold and used, will give the 
greatest returns, and, in the ma- 
jority of instances, other uses are 
either special to a particular farm, 
or contribute little to total kilo- 
watt hour consumption. Water 
heating, which has been frowned 
upon in this section, and con- 
sidered a gentleman farmer lux- 
ury, has apparently been whipped 
by The Ohio Edison Company 
which has 14 hot water installa- 
tions in various types of homes, 
and all consumers thoroughly 
satisfied with the installaiton and 
operating costs. 


Some Common Practices 


Your committee finds that most 
companies favor the sale of socket 
appliances through the _ regular 
community retail outlets, the stock 
in many instances being consigned 
by the utility. The special load 
building equipment which has high 
sales resistance, and small mar- 
gins of profit, is handled princi- 
pally by the utility. Many com- 
panies believe that the rural stores 
should handle and should be en- 
couraged to supply the regular line 
of electrical appliances. One 
company has made a study of 
pump jacks, feed grinders, and by 
its purchasing power has_ been 
able to deliver this jack and 
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thereby furnish running water for 
about $60. This involves a switch 
connection at sink and_ stock 
trough, the opening of the faucet 
starting the pump. The grinder. 
which has proven best suited to 
that community, is sold at a price 
that could not be profitably hand- 


led by the farm implement dealer. - 


These two devices are the only 
pieces of apparatus sold by the 
utility. 

The question of domonstrating 
farm equipment to educate the 
farmer and thereby assist mer- 
chandising salesmen is acknowl- 
edged as neccesary and is being 
met in various ways, the results of 
which are yet to be determined. 


Working the County Fair 


County fairs have been re- 
sorted to by some companies, with 
success. A complete working 
demonstration of load _ building 
equipment is displayed, properly 
labeied and manned, so that all in- 
formation relative to this new 
source of rural power is readily 
available. Although, old to us, and 
it may seem simple, it is a new 
kind of power, requiring smaller 
equipment and, consequently, rather 
revolutionary to the farmer. The 
success of the exhibits depends on 
how well and _ convincing the 
demonstrations are made. Invite 
the farmers to bring in samples of 
their grain, grind it, while they 
wait, to the fineness that they per- 
sonally desire, and have a meter 
installed so that they mav see what 
it actually costs. The same 
method of demonstration applies 
to all types of equipment. This 
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method of education is meeting 
with growing interest. 

Other companies have resorted 
to demonstration trucks. This 
plan has been particularly well 
worked out through the Michigan 
Agricultural College co-operating 
with the utilities. 

The line having been sold— 
equipment installed—does not end 
our problem. The farmer must be 
taught to use them. Let us re- 
view the status of the Marysville 
Experimental line. The study dis- 
closes that, with all the equip- 
ment on this line, the average con- 
sumption per month is 114 kilo- 
watt hours, less than many of us in 
our city homes having only house- 
hold necessities. That out of eight 
refrigerators, at least six were not 
operating five months out of 
twelve. That out of nine ranges, 
over half were not in use during 
the winter months. 


More Rural Uses 


Is there any reason to believe 
that the rural customer does not 
have more usages for electric 
service than city customers? Is 
there any reason not to believe his 
usage will double and treble 114 
kilowatt hours, such has been the 
history of our other customers? 
The problem is to build the rural 
customers up to 1,000 kw-hr. per 
month, and this will be eventually 
attained. It is our job to work 
this out with the aid of allied in- 
terests. Rural development is an 
educational problem and, therefore, 
will take time and well-directed 
effort to achieve the results that 
are economically possible. 











“The problem of selling rural lines begins with the 
utility management. It is useless to try to build up 
a rural sales organization if only half-hearted support 


is received from the management.” 
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Devoted to Merchandising of Electrical 
Equipment in Rural Communities 


Conducted by Robt. J. Fulton 








Electricity—What Is It? 

T last we have a definition for 

electricity, and it is given to 
us by the New York State Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Informa- 
tion on its Utility Bulletin of Janu- 
ary 28, which says: 

“Electricity is something that 
Starts, the Lord knows where, 
and ends in the same place. It 
is.1/36 of a second faster on its 
feet than its nearest competitor, 
backyard gossip, and when 
turned loose in Europe will get 
to the United States five hours 
before it starts. Nobody knows 
exactly what it is, because it has 
never stood still long enough. 

“Electricity is sometimes 
known as science gone crazy 
with the heat, and if you can 
understand its maneuvers, you 
can do anything with it except 
open a can of peanut butter at a 
picnic. 

“Electricity was locked up in 
ignorance for centuries until Ben 
Franklin let it out with a pass 
key, and since then it has been 
pulling off more new stunts than 
a pet monkey. 

»“With it you can start a con- 
versation or stop one permanent- 
ly, cook dinner, curl your hair. 
press your trousers, blow up a 
battleship, run an automobile. 
or signal Mars, and many more 
things are being invented.” 


But “Horse Power’ Means 
Horse Power 


Horse power or “H. P.” is so 
frequently used that many have 
been puzzled as to just what it 
means and how the term originated. 

The originator of the expression 
“horse power’ was none other 
than the Scotch engineer, James 
Watt (1736-1819), who invented 
the modern condensing steam en- 
gine. 

He selected a heavy dray horse, 
a dozen muscular men, and by 
means of a rope and traces, begin- 
ning with four men, added man 


after man pulling against the 
horse, until he found that when 
eight men were pulling they _ bal- 
anced the horse’s strength. 

Then continuing his experiments 
he found that a horse could lift, 
by means of a block and tackle, 
330 pounds at a rate of 100 feet 
per minute, which, of course, was 
the same as lifting 33,000 pounds 
one foot a minute, or 550 pounds in 
one second; accordingly he so 
designated the power of his steam 
engines and sold them on_ that 
basis. That is known as mechanic- 
al horse power. 

While 745.94 watts is equivalent 
in electrical units to one mechanic- 
al horse power, in practical cal- 
culations the basis of all electrical 
horse power is 746 watts, hence 
a kilowatt (1,000 watts) repre- 
sents 1.3405 horse power of me- 
chanical work. 


Electricity the Greatest 
“Farm Relief” 


Just as electricity has taken the 
back-breaking drudgery out of fac- 
tory work and greatly increased 
factory production at lowered unit 
cost, so it is taking the toil, the 
muscle work, out of- farming, and 
reducing the cost of crop produc- 
tion. 

That is one of the remaining 
frontiers which electricity is break- 
ing down, and I can’t think of any 
one piece of work ahead of the 
electric industry which is more im- 
portant in its potential social and 
economic possibilities. My per- 


sonal belief is that farm electrifi- 
cation will contribute as much to 
farm relief as collective marketing 
or any plan of government aid 
which could possibly be adopted— 
perhaps a great deal more. 
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FARM LIGHTING 














ATZERIES 





Will help you make more money— 


ESTERN CABLE batteries mean more business and 

more money in your pocket, and we want you to 
write immediately for all the details on this business 
builder. 


This battery incorporates the years of experience we have 
gained in specializing in this field. We also manufacture 
a complete line of A and B types of storage batteries for 
radios and automobiles. 


Large production of plates of different kinds for the trade. 






Write 












Five year for 
guarantee 

proposition 
Heavy-duty 
plates 

Western 

Cable & Light 

Extra heavy 
reinforced cover Company 











BALDWIN, 


Ample 
WIS. 


Sediment space 
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DIRECTORY 


of Manufacturers of Electrically 
Operaied Farm Equipment 








Below is given the first part of 
a Directory of Manufacturers of 
farm equipment which may be op- 
erated electrically. In subsequent 
issues additional portions of the di- 
rectory will be published. It is 
hoped that this directory will prove 
of value to power companies and 
electrical dealers in building rural 
business. 


BOTTLE WASHERS 
Cherry-Burrell Corp., Cedar 
owa. 
The Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
Jalco Motor Co., Union City, Ind. 


Rapids, 


Rice & Adams Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. 
Cherry -Burrell Corp., Cedar Rapids, 


owa. 
Cole Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
The Creamery Package Mig. Cu., Chi- 


cago, IIl. 
Dazey Churn & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Easy Mfg. Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa. 

Montgomery Ward Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 

Superior Churn & Mfg. Co., Northville, 
ic 

Taylor Bros. Churn & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
—- Separator Co., Bainbridge, 
Associated Mfgrs. Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 
Burton-Page Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp., Cepar Rapids, 

owa. 

Tohn Deere Plow Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
DeLaval Separator Co. .. New York City, 
Empire’ se 

chester, N. 
International ne Co. of Amer., 
Chicago, Il. 
King Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lindsay Bros., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Melotte "Separator, Chicago, Ill. 
Montgomery Ward Co., Chicago, IIl. 
“— Tree Milking Machine, icago, 


Machine Co., Ro- 


I 
te Separator Co., West Chester, 
-, 
York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT STERILIZERS 


Brower Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIl. 
—r -Burrell Corp., edar Rapids, 
= Creamery Package Co., Chicago, 


Malsbary Sterilizer Co., 


Fresno, Calif. 


Rice & Adams Corp.; Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hindman & Shipp, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
Universal Milking Machine Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 

H. G. Weeks Mfg. Co., Goshen, Ind. 
Wellman Bros., Modesto, .* if. 
York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. 


MILK COOLERS 


Brunswick-Kroeschill Co., New Bruns- 
wick, 

Cherry: Burrell Corp., Cedar Rapids, 
Contin’ Sales Co., Detroit, Mich. | 
Dole Refrigerating Machine Co.. Chi- 


cago, Il. 
Electro Kold Corp., Spokane, Wash. 
Esco Cabinet Co., West Chester, Pa. 
Frick Co., Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 

General Refrigerating Co., Beloit, Wis. 
Glenn-Klann Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. H. Reid Creamery & Dairy Supply 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Refrigerator Dept., General Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Servel Corp., Evansville, Ind. 

Victor Products Corp., Hagerstown, 


Wellman Bros., Modesto, Calif. 
Welsbach Co., Gloucester City, N. Y. 
Wolfe Engr. & Mfg. Co., Inc., Harris- 


burg, Pa. 
York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. 


MILKING MACHINE 
Burton-Page Co., Chicago, IIl. 
D. H. Burrell & Co., Inc., Little Falls, 
“N.Y 


Cherry- Burrell Corp., Cedar Rapids, 
I 


a. . 
The Creamery Package Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

/De Laval Separator Co., Chicago, Il. 
Cy, NF. 

/ Empire Milking 
chester, ] 
Esco Cabinet Cox, West Chester, Pa. 
Hinman Milking Machine Co., Inc., 

Oneida, N. 

Myers- Sherman Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ottawa Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Kans. 
-Perfection Mfg. a, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pine Tree Milking Machine Co., Chi- 


cago, IIl. : 
Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, 


Machine Co., Ro- 


Pa. 
/Universal Milking Machine Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 


MILK TESTERS 
Cherry-Burrell Corp., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Imperial Elec’l Co., Union City, Ind. 
Jalco Motor Co., Union City, Ind. 
Rock Island Mfg. Co., Rock Island, Ill. 
York Ice Machinery Co., York, Pa. 

CLIPPERS AND GROOMERS 
The Harry Alter Co., Chicago, Il. 
Arco Vacuum Corp., "New York City, 

.Y 


(Continued on page S 22) 
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This year... 

let SUNBEAM bring 
you a 

greater profit 


Put the SUNBEAM Electric Plant on your 
floor this year. Carry it as a standard 
item. Talk to your rural customers about 
4 tremendous advantages the SUNBEAM 
ofters. 

Your farm customers and other rural | 
home owners are “electricity wise.” They —— ee ey —_ 
realize what electricity means. ey are . ~~ ea 
logical prospects for the SUNBEAM. by . Sey = 

A little sales effort and the display of a 
SUNBEAM Electric Plant will turn the inquiries of your customers 
and prospective customers into profitable sales—and profitable sales of 
appliances will follow the installation of a Sunbeam. Write for complete 


details. 












WFARM-LITE &/ 
Starts. Oils, Regulates and Stops Itself 


SUNBEAM ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 17, Evansville, Ind. 
Mfrs. of Railroad Lighting Equipment Since 1883 





























Not connected with 
any other firm 
using the name 

Universal 


DEPENDABLE—ECONOMICAL 
14, -24%4 -4-7% - 10-12% Kw. 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 


DEPT. EF-1 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


UNIVERSAL 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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Atwood Stewart Vacuum Mach. Co., 

Chicago, IIl. 
Chicago Flex. Shaft Co., Chicago. Ill. 
Compes Clipper & Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


lec. Vacuum Cleaner Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 

Empire a Machine Co., Ro- 
chester, N. 

Gillett thinping Machine Co., New 
York City, N. 


Montgomery Ward Co.. Chicago, III. 
The Scott & Fetzer Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Standard Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
land, Ohio. 

United Vacuum Appliance Co., Con- 
nersville, Ind. 

Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., New York 
City, N. Y. 


Cleve- 


DAIRY WATER HEATERS 


Arthur & Fowler Co., Portland, Ore. 
Auto. Elec. Heater Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Brower Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIl. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Elec. Heating ffg. Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Emerson Apparatus Co., Melrose, 
Mass. 

Glenn-Klann Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Hudson Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hynes & Cox Elec. Corp., Albany, 


McGraw Elec. Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
Malsbary-Sterilizer Co., Fresno, Calif. 
Shaw Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee. Wis. 
The Standard Elec Stove Co., Toledo, 


io. 
Universal Milking Machine Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 
Wellman Bros., Modesto, Calif. 
Warren Elec. ‘Appliance Co., Warren, 


Pa 
H. G. Weeks Mfg. Co., Goshen, Ind. 
Wesix, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
BROODERS 
Products. Co., Macomb, 


Amer. Steel 
Til. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Racine Wis. 
Brower Mfg. Co., Quincy, ' 
Buffalo Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 
Ohio. 
Close To Nature Co., Colfax, Ia. 
E:ec. Controller Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fresh Air Brooder Co., Bellingham, 
Wash. 
Hudson Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tames Mfg. Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Liberty Marvel Co, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lindsay Bros., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lyon Elec. Co., San Diego, Calif. 
Mailwin Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Master Incubator Co., Portland, Ore, 
T. W. Miller Co., Rockford, Ill. 
The Morris Mfg. Co., El Reno, Okla, 
The Oakes Mfg. Co., Tipton, Ind. 
Petaluma Elec. Tooubanher Co., Petaluma, 
Calif. 
The S. & A. Company, 
St. Helens Incubator Co., 


Wash. 
H. M. Sheer Co., Quincy. IIl. 
Thermo-Elec. Incubator Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 


Wood Bros Co., 


Paris, Iil. 
Centralia, 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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INCUBATORS 
American Steel Products Co., 


Auto, Elec. Heater Co., Philadelphia, 
Belle City Incubator Co., Racine Wis, 
Brower Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIL 

Buckeye Incubator Co., 


Buffaio Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y, 

Close To Nature Co., Colfax, Ia. 

Elec. Controller Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 

Hudson Mfg. Co., Wiese, ‘Minn. 

James Mfg. Co.. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Aaueneter Incubator Co., Lancaster, 
a 


Springfield, 


Lyon Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 
Master Incubator Co., Portland, Ore, 
J. W. Miller Co., Rockford, Ill. 

The Morris Mfg. Co., El Reno, Okla. 
The Oakes Mfg. Ci, Tipton, Ind. 
—— Elec. Incubator Co., Peta- 
luma, Calif. 


Ira M. Petersime & Son, Gettysburg, 
Ohio. 

ba? ama J. Smith Co., Cleveland, 
nio 

St. Helens Incubator Co., Centralia, 
Wash 


sh. 
H. M. Sheer Co., Quincy, IIl. 

The Tempador Co., Frenchtown, N. J. 
Thermo-Elec. Incubator Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 
Wood Bros. Co., Santa Cruz, Calif. 


LIGHTING FOR EGG PRODUCTION 


Belle City Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. 
Brower Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill. 
Eureka Tool & Mach. Co., Newark, 
mJ 
J. E. Gilson Co., Port Washington, 
Wis. 

The Hartford Time Switch Co., New 
York City, N # 

Landis & Gyr, Inc., New York City, 
a. 


San Diego, Calif. 


Lyon Electric Co., 
i General Elec. Co., 


Merchandise Dept., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ohio Time Switch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Paragon Elec. Co., Chicago, Til. 
naa Auto. Lighting Co., Racine, 


Wi 
Rasoell Electric Co., Chicago, IT. 
ees Alarm Co., Councu Bluffs, 


low 

H. ig Sheer Co., Quincy, IIl. 

Time Switch Sales & Service Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tork Clocks, Inc., New York City, 


x. %. 
aaa Leonard Elec. Co., Mt. Vernon, 
| a 2 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





VACUUM CLEANER PARTS, attachments, 
armatures, bags, belts, brushes, bearings, 
wheels, assembly and motor parts and all else. 
Largest line. Highest qualjty. Lowest prices. 
REBUILT CLEANERS. All makes. any 
quantity. All fully guaranteed for one year. 
Equal to new in action and appearance. Can 
also supply 32-volt and non-electric. Catalogs 
free. UNITED ENTERPRISES, Inc., 13051 
Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 









Macomb, 





Int 

C 
Let 
Ne’ 
Pay 

























DRINKING FOUNTAIN WARMERS 


The Harry Alter Co., Chicago, IIl. 
American Steel Products Co., Macomb, 


Ill. 

Belle City eoegpetes Co., Racine, Wis. 
Brower Mfg. Quincy, Ill. 
Close-To-N AB. ge Colfax, Ia. 

Elec. Heating & Mig. Co., Seattle, 


Hudson. Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

lames Mfg. Co.. Fort Atkinson. Wis. 

lee Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 
W. Miller Co., Rockford, ‘ 

The Oakes Mfg. Co., Tipton, Ind. 

Proctor & Schwartz Elec. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Russell Elec. Co., Chicago, III. 

St. Helens Incubator Co., Centralia, 
Wash. 

Shaw Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

ULTRA VIOLET LIGHT 

Chas. A. Branston, Inc.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Burdeck Corp., Milton, Wis. 

Cooper - Hewitt Elec. Co., Hoboken, 


Hanovia Chemical Mfg. Co., Newark, 
N. J. 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS 

Algoma Fdry. & Mach. Co., Algoma, 

Vis. 
Appleton Mfg. Co., Batavia, III. 
Tohn Deere Plow Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Fox River Tractor Co., Appleton, Wis. 
Freeman Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co., West Bend, Wis. 
International Harvester Co. of Amer., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Papec Machine Co., Shortsville, N. Y. 
The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
I. B. Rowell Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Smalley Corp., Manitowoc, Wis. 


FEED GRINDERS 
Algoma Fdry. & Mach. Co., Algoma, 


is. 
Appleton Mfg. Co., Batavia, III. 
N. V. Bowsher Co., S. Bend, Ind. 
Jen Deere Plow Co., Kansas City, 


A. M. Dellinger, Lancaster, Pa. 

— Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Yhio. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, III. 
The W. W. Feed Grinder Co., Wichita, 
Kans. 

Freeman Mfg. Co.. Racine, Wis. 

+. Howes i. Inc., Silver Creek, 


International Harvester Co. of Amer., 
Chicago, , 

Letz Mfg. Co., Crown Point, Ind. 
New Winona Mfg. Co., Winona, Minn. 
Papec Machine Co., Shortsville N. Y. 





Farmers Want Power 
This subject was so ably covered 
by E. W. Hamilton of the Amer- 
ican Thresherman in an address 
before the Wisconsin Rural Elec- 
trification Conference that the pub- 
lishers of this magazine have re- 
printed it in folder form. Any one 
interested can obtain copies by 
writing ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
225 West 34th St., New York, 
or 30 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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BROWER’S VIOLET LIGHT 


BROODER 


With pes Heat 
Control 





eee . 

Brower’s Electric ‘‘Save-All’’ fully auto- 
matic brooders raise from 10 to 20% more 
chicks. Less attention, labor, time. Many 
exclusive features. Galvanized steel, with 
asbestos-filled, heat-saving lining and 
metal warmth-deflector. Pilot bulb is vio- 
let; heating unit enclosed, guaranteed. 
Special thermometer. Brower’s heat con- 
trol saves current. Shipped complete with 
cord, ready for socket. Order direct, if 
in a hurry, at these prices. State voltage. 

ap. $ 8.50 





da d ch > 22.00 
Write for BIG CATALOG showing over 
350 items including Electric Storage 
Brooders, Feed Mixers, Alarms, Foun- 
tain Heaters, Time Switches, Heating 
Elements, Automatic Controls, Oat 
Sprouters, Egg Testers, and Sprayers. 
BROWER MFG. CO., Dept. 3538, 

Quincy, Ill. 

DEALERS—Write for proposition. 

















Blue Ribbon 
Electric Milker 





A Portable Milker Requir- 
ing No Installation 
The “Blue Ribbon” is a self- 
contained milker, requiring no 
pipe lines or extra equipment of 
any kind. It operates direct 
from the light socket of either 
high line or farm light plant. A 
beavtiful catalog and complete 
information will be sent on re- 

quest. Write us today. 


Electric Products Corporation 
7 Bluff Ave., La Grange, Ill. 
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Pump House 
(Continued from page S 12) 
the house is increased in size, thus 
permitting steps, this should be 
dropped to 3 or 4 feet with corre- 

sponding lowered roof. 

Insure the minimum vibration 
and motor attention by setting the 
motor on a concrete base which 
sets well into the ground. Conduits 
leading the copper wires to the 
outside source of current should 
pass through the wall up under 
the eaves. This affords greater 
protection against the weather and 
if desired this outlet can be fur- 
ther protected by covering it with 
a tin can, the bottom of which has 
been provided with holes for the 
wires. 


New Sales Promotion Help 
for Myers Dealers 


In this day of “Pep Bulletins” 
and so-called dealer helps which 
are long on praising the product 
but sometimes too short on giv- 
ing the dealer any real help, 
“Myers Water Way” strikes a 
new note that promises to regis- 
ter favorably with the distribu- 
tors of this well-known line of 
pumping equipment. 

This new sales and_ service 
bulletin, first issued in November, 
will be released monthly to bring 
to Myers dealers all the best 
sales arguments, talking points 
and installation suggestions that 
are culled from experience in the 
field. The purpose of the bulletin 
is more than a sales stimulator. 


Here’s an enthusiastic group of agricultural engineers on the campus of Mass. 
Agricultural College, where the Northeastern Section of the American Society of 
Agr. Engineers held their annual meting, Oct. 16-17-18. 
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The first issue made Clear why 
every Myers water system or 
pump user should be a _ booster 
tor the line and particularly for 
the dealer who made the instal- 
lation. The importance of the 
“satisfied Customer” to power 
company cooperation with Myers 
dealers, and the advantage of 
each dealer becoming acquainted 
with his local power company 
men are also stressed. 

So that the Myers representa- 
tive may easily preserve all is- 
sues of the bulletin as a ready 
reference to all the brass tack 
installation and service sugges- 
tions, the company provides an 
unique mailing envelope which 
serves as a wall pocket for filing 
purposes. 


Iowa to Hold Farm and 
Home Exposition 


The Iowa Farm Bureau _ has 
completed elaborate preparations 
for the eleventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the Iowa Farm and 
Home Exposition, which is to be 
held at the Shrine Temple, Des 
Moines, lowa, on January 14th- 
16th. MO 

The purpose of the exposition 
is to promote high standards of 
living on Iowa farms, together 
with the promulgation of better 
methods of farming. The Farm 
Bureau recognizes that an effec- 
tive way to reach the key _in- 
dividuals of its 60,000 member- 
ship is through exhibits, hence 
the plans for holding the exposi- 
tion in connection with the con- 
vention. : 

The exposition is under the di- 
rection of Prof. Frank D. Paine, 
of the Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. Prof. Paine is_ Secretary 
and Manager of the Convention 
and Exposition. 
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